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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SONS. 


BY SAMUEL M, JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 306.) 
On Salvation by Christ. 


John. What I mean by the doctrine of atone- 
ment, is a belief in the vicarious sufferings of 
Jesus Christ, when he suffered death without the 
gates of Jerusalem, as a substitute for the whole 
human race, in order to satisfy the offended jus- 
tice of God, and to render him propitious to guil- 
ty man. Adam, and all his posterity, having 
broken the law of God, it would have beem neces- 







th, in order to satisfy the infinite jus- 
* but the Son of God offered himself 
titute for man, and agreed to pay the 
price of our redemption, by taking on him a hu- 
man body, and suffering the pains of death. 

Fat As I said on a former occasion, those 
Who profess to derive their doctrines entirely 
from the scriptures, ought to be very careful to 
a rietly tothe text. Now we find nosuch 
lan in the seriptures, as the vicarious suffer- 
ings us Christ; nor do they say that he 
died as a substitute for guilty man; nor is there 
any language in them, from which such a con- 
clusion can be fairly drawn. To punish the inno- 
cent, in order that the guilty may go free, is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the justice and mercy of 
the Divine character. “He that justifieth the 
wicked, and he that condemneth the just, even 
they both are abomination to the Lord.” Prov. 
xvil. 15. It is saidin the scriptures, that Christ 
died forall men; but there is not the slightest 
intimation that his sufferings were intended to 
appease the wrath, or satisfy the justice of God. 
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No. 21. 
The object of his mission was to bear witness to 
the truth. “To this end was 1. born,” said he, 
“and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth” John 
xviii. 37. But he could not bear witness to the 
truth, among that perverse and wicked generation, 
without exposing himselfto sufferings and death; 
and he therefore voluntarily offered himself to die 
for the salvation of mankind. His death did not 
change the feelings nor the purposes of God to- 
wards mankind ; for God is altogether unchange- 
able. “In him is neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning :” and he is always “ kind, even to the 
unthankful and to the evil.” 

The mission of Jesus Christ was itself the effect 
of God’s unchanging love to man; for all the 
good that he did, was done by the power of God 
uperating through him. ‘Ican of myself do 
nothing,” said he; “ my Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.” “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them, and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation. Now then, we 
are ambassadors for Christ,” says the apostle 
“as though God did beseech you by us; we pray 

ou in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
2 Cor. v. 19, 20. There is not a word said in 
the scriptures, abot God being reconciled to 
man by the death of his Son ; but it is man that 
must be reconciled to God ; for he hasalways loved 
mankind: but man being at enmity with him 
it is in man that the change must be wrought, 
and the reconciliation effected. One means 
which the Divine Being has made use of, in all 
ages of the world, to change the hearts of wicked 
men, has been the patience, the resignation, and 
the joy with which his faithful servants have suf- 
fered for his cause, when persecuted by the wick- 
ed. It wasin this way that Jesus Christ and his 
apostles bore their testimony to the truth, and 
exemplified before men the goodness, the purity 
and the love of that Divine Power, whose king- 
dom was established within them. It was in this 
way, too, that the primitive Christians, though 
generally poor, illiterate,and despised among men 
were made the instruments of convincing man- 
kind, and enlarging the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
And if the kingdoms of this world shall ever “be- 
come the kingdoms of God and of his Christ,”’( as 
I believe they will,) it must be effected by the 
holy living, the meek example, and the patieat 
sufferings of the faithful, I can conceive of no 
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other means so well calculated to touch the feel- 
ings and toconvincethe judgment, as the exam- 
ple of one who is actuated by the love of God in 
all things, and who is willing to “lay down his 
life for the brethren,” and for the testimony of 
truth. 

We find that the holy living, the powerful 
preaching and the numerous miracles of Jesus, 
made but few converts, until he “laid down his 
life for the sheep,” and sealed his testimony with 
his blood. It was then that many began to per- 
ceive that ‘his kingdom was not of this world, 
else would hisservants fight.” They were con- 
vinced that he had been actuated by Divine love 
in all that he did: and when the apostles, who 
were filled with the Holy Spirit, began to preach 
to the multitude, and showed them that ‘God 
had made that same Jesus whom they had cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ,” then they were prick- 
ed in their hearts, and said unto Peter and to the 
rest of the apostles, men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” Acts ii. 36,37. And“ thesame day 
there were added unto them about three thou- 
sand souls.” ver. 41. 

Thus ‘we see how the sufferings of the Messiah 
operated upon the people of that day, to reconcile 
them to God; but it is the life and power of God 
that dwelt in Christ, which saves from sin : “ for 
if, when we were enemies,” says the apostle Paul, 
‘we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life.” Rom. v. 10. For “in him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.” 
John i. 4. It is this life of God, or “Spirit of 
truth’’ revealed in the soul, which purifies and 
saves from sin. This life is sometimes spoken 
of as the blood ; for according to the Jewish law 
“the blood is the life.” (Levit. xvii. 11, 14,— 
Gen, ix. 4,—Deuter. xii. 23.) And when Je- 
sus told the people, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you ;” he did not allude to the flesh and 
blood of his outward body, but to the life and 
power of God which dwelt in him, and spake 
through him. In confirmation of this view, he 
said himself to his disciples, by way of explana- 
tion, “It is the Spirit which quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that 1 speak 
unto you, they arespirit, and they are life.” John 
vi. 53, 63. 

When the apostle John saw, in the Revelations, 
“ a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, who stood before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 
in their hands,” he was told, that these were 
they who had “come out of great tribulation,” 
who had ‘‘ washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” Rev. vii. 9, 
14. Now, we cannot suppose that these robes 
were made of earthly materials ; nor will any one | 
contend that the blood with which they were 
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washed and made white, was the outward blood, 
shed upon mount Calvary. They were spirit. 
ual garments, and the blood too was spiritual ; it 
was the life or spirit of God which dwelt in Je. 
sus ; and it is by this only that our hearts can be 
“sprinkled from an evil conscience.” For “if 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of 
an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who, through the eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?” Heb. ix. 13,14. It 
appears very evident to me, that nothing of an 
outward character can purge the conscience, 
or purify the mind; for these are spiritual, and 
require spiritual agents to act upon them. 


John. ° It appears to me that in this last quota- 
tion the apostle alludes to the Jewish sacrifices 
of bulls and of goats, as being the types of that 
great sacrifice which Christ was to make of him. 
self once for al]. The sacrifice of the scape-goat, 
once in the year, on the day of solemn expiation 
for the sins of the whole people, is generally con- 
sidered a striking type of the sacrifice of Christ, 
which it was intended to prefigure. Two goats 
were brought to the door of the tabernacle for a 
sin-offering, and the high priest cast lots upon 
them, which should be sacrificed to the Lord and 
which should be set at liberty. One of them was 
then put to death fora sin-offering for all the peo- 
ple, his blood was sprinkled upon the altar, and 
his body was burnt without the camp. The 
other goat was the scape-goat, on which the high 
priest laid his hands, confessing his sins and the 
sins of all the people; he then sent him into the 
wilderness, to a place not inhabited, to be there 
set at liberty, and to bear the iniquities of the 
people. The first of these goats is su to 
have been intended to prefigure tke of 
Christ ; and the second, which was saved alive, 
to typify his resurrection. 


Father. We are not informed in any part of 
the scriptures, that these goats were intended sai 
types of Jesus Christ, and I can see no re 


for such a conclusion. ‘Thereare, however, sev. 
eral reasons which have convinced me that they 
had no such meaning. In the first plage; the 
goat was never made use of as an emblem of pu- 
rity or holiness; but, on the contrary, always 
as an emblem of sin: for our Saviour himself 
spoke of it in this way, when he said he would 
place the sheep on his right hand, and the goats 
(that is, the wicked) on his left. 2. The Mes- 
siah is spoken of under the figure of a lamb; and 
it is not possible that he could be typified by 
two natures so entirely opposite as the lamb and 
the goat. 3. It appears to me that these sac- 
rifices were figures of spiritual things, and that 
the holy men of old understood them in that 
light; for we find that the more enlightened they 
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became, the less reliance they placed upon these|said, she made no doubt if I sought properly to 


outward ceremonies. 

The prophet Samuel said to Saul, “Hath the 
Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sa- 
crifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” 1 Sam. xv. 22. 
The prophet Isaiah told the people that the Lord 
had no pleasure in their sacrifices, because their 
“‘ hands were full of blood,” and he exhorts them, 
in the name of the Most High, to put away the 
evil of their doings.—* Cease to do evil, learn 
to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppres- 
sed; judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 
Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
beas white as snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son they shall be as wool.” But the language 
of Jeremiah is still more decided against placing 
any dependence upon outward sacrifices. ‘Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Put 
your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat 
flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings 
or sacrifices : but this thing commanded I them, 
saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God 
and ye shall be my people ; and walk in all the 
ways that I have commanded you, that it may 
be well with you.” Jer. vii. 21-23. 

(To be continued.) 


Some account of the life and religious experi- 
ence of RutH ANNA RuttER, of Potts-town, 
Pennsylvania, afterwards RutH ANNA LIND- 
LEY, wife of JacoB LINDLEY, of Chester 
county. 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

I trust it is under a degree of the influence of 
the blessed Truth, that I now take up my pen, 
in order to commemorate the tender dealings of 
an Almighty and most merciful Father towards 
me, in the morning of my day ; that if I am con- 
tinued in this vale of mortality, to future years, 
my heart may be reverently bowed in gratitude, in 
taking a little retrospect thereof. 

It pleased my Heavenly Father to incline my 
heart to seck him, from my infancy ; and about 
the fourteenth yearof my age, I was favored with 


a remarkable visitation, the beginning of which I) 


was thus made sensible of : One day, being much 
interested in a little piece of work, and confining 
myself to my chamber, many serious reflections 
presented themselves. In the evening, sitting 
in the parlor with my parents, brothers and 
sisters, 1 burst into tears; and all leaving the 
room, except my dear mother, she asked the 
occasion of my uneasiness. I told her, I was 
just thinking, if it should please the Almighty 
to call me, before the light of another day, whe- 
ther I was in a fit situation to appear before his 
great Majesty ? She spoke suitably to me, and 


be rendered worthy an inheritance in the king- 
dom, I should gain it. But I felt great distress 
that night ; and my concern continued for some 
time. 

One evening, being left alone with my dear 
mother, and having some desire of improvement, 
I asked her what books would be suitable for 
me to read? She amswered, “there is none 
more suitable than the Bible.” This reply af- 
fected me: and she took that opportunity of 
querying with me, what society I thought [ 
should join? I told her, I believed I would be a 
Quaker. Indeed, 1 saw it clearly to be my duty, 
to leave off several of my flounces, and superfiu- 
ous things; and felt peace in giving up thereto: 
but through unwatchfulness, I lost ground, and 
became again captivated and ensnared, in the 
vain fashions and customs of the world. My 
sister being about to accomplish her marriage, 
several new things were provided for me, on the 
occasion. I put on acushion, and dressed in 
the most fashionable style, for girls of my age. 
I joined in all the levity and mirth that was 
going forward, and was at times much elated. 
But alas! that innocent and calm serenity of 
mind, with which I had heen favored while I 
lived in the cross to my natural inclination, was 
no longer in my possession, Every enjoyment 
carried with it a sting, and I felt a void which I 
cannot express ; but which, no doubt, proceeded 
from the absence of my Beloved. Nevertheless, 
I pursued a gay line of life, till turned of seven- 
teen ; though I had often to recur to that season 
wherein I was favored with religious thoughtful- 
ness, and in secret lamented my situation. 

In the fall preceding the change in my dress, 
my sister invited me to spend the winter with 
her, in order to introduce me into company. I 
accordingly went, and frequented the dancing 
assemblies, theatre and all places of amusement 
that were usual. [also learned music, having a mas- 
ter to attend me ; and made great proficiency there- 
in, as I had a natural ear, and uncommon fond- 
ness for it. I promised myself much pleasure, 
and thought it would fill up many vacant hours 
which I should have in the country; for, from 
the sensations that often attended my mind, [ 
thought I should not long continue in the circle 
I was then in. 

Through the course of the winter, I have since 
thought, I was under a very tender visitation of 
divine love; though at thattime I knew it not. My 
mind was, at seasons, so absorbed, that when 
paying formal visits, and surrounded with com- 
pany, I scarce knew what passed, and but few 
expressions escaped my lips ; so that my friends 
would often tell me I was extremely silent, 
and laugh at me for it. And indeed, I was, at 
times, almost ready to conclude, there was a 
great degree of insensibility in me, and a natu- 
ral uneasiness of disposition ; for, notwithstand- 
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ing no exertion of my friends nor expense of 
my parents were spared, to render every thing 
agreeable to me, I was not happy. When under 
the hands of the hair-dresser, tears would stream 
from my eyes, though I could not tell the cause : 
but doubtless, it was the cords of thy divine love, 
O my Beloved! operating in me, in order that I 
might become wholly thine! 

I wellremember, one afternoon, being engaged 
upon a large party, 1 went up stairs to dress, and 
sat before the glass, attempting to crape my hair; 
but not considering what I was about, being in 
deep thought, it grew late, and I was hurried ; 
and not readily finding some of my finery which 
I wanted to put on, it fluttered me, and I felt en- 
tangled in those things, which gave me much 
pain and anxiety without knowing where to seek 
relief. I threw myself on the bed, in great 
agony of mind, and gave vent to many tears: but 
after some time I arose, went down stairs, and 
made excuse to my sister, who expected to see 
me in full dress. But truly, my mind was not 
in a fit condition to join a large company ; though 
I strove to hide the real cause. At another 
time, going with some company to see a panto- 
mime performed, my mind was so abstracted 
from the objects around me, that I could pay no 
attention to the scene, but felt a dejection and 
distress not easily to be conceived. 

The last ball I attended was given by some 
young men of my acquaintance ; my sister had a 
dance the preceding evening at her own house ; 
and I, being much fatigued, wished to have ex- 
cused myself from going to the ball; but it being 
a set company, and my friends pressing me to 
go, I yielded and went; but had not danced 
more than two or three dances, before I again 
felt deep distress and dismay to cover my mind. 
I called my brother, and told him I was not 
well ; desiring him to call one ofthe servants 
who were in waiting, to go home with me, as I 
wished to leave the room unobserved ; which he 
accordingly did; and my sister expressing her 
surprise at my quick return, I plead indisposi- 
tion, and went to bed. 

Soon after this, 1 lost an uncle; and he dying 
suddenly, it greatly shocked and affected me. 
The next first-day evening, being the time of the 
Spring meeting, and an evening meeting held at 
Pine Street, a connexion of mine asked me to 
go there with her. I had frequently, in the 
course of the winter, gone in there, when my 
sister would go on to church (we lived but two 
doors from the meeting house.) She and her 
husband would sometimes smile, and tell me they 
believed I intended to be a Quaker. I did not 
know it would so soon be the case, but I felt a 
secret satisfaction in attending their meetings. 
I generally sat near the door, er in the back part 
of the house, lest my appearance should attract 
their attention. In the evening above alluded 
to, we had not sat long, beforea Friend got up 
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and spoke ; and as he was rather tedious, my 
companion soon got tired and proposed going ; 
but I chose to stay, and she left me. After some 
time, dear Daniel Offley appeared largely in tes. 
timony. He mentioned the prospect he had, of 
some youth then present having a great work to 
do ; and spoke so clearly to my state that I was 
much struck with it; but knew not at that time 
it was intended for me: and thought, how deep. 
ly those must feel for whom it was meant.—But 
although I did not, at that time, take it to 
myself, I had afterwards cause to remember that 
solemn testimony, and it was a strength to me. 

About the middle of the fourth month, I re- 
turned home ; and soon after was invited to at- 
tend a wedding; and, being again in a very 
thoughless state, I was pleased with the thoughts 
of having the opportunity to display my fine 
clothes. A few nights before the wedding, I 
had a dream, which made considerable impres- 
sion upon my mind; and the next day, sitting 
with a near connexion, with whom I was ver 
intimate, I related it to her; and told her I be- 
lieved there would shortly be a death in the family. 
While we were conversing together, there seem. 
ed to be a cloud or mist which overshadowed 
me, and I felt as if 1 was raised off the chair. I 
belive I was at that moment, insensible to every 
thing around me; my countenance changed ; and 
my cousin, in some surprise, asked me what was 
the matter. I told her I felt very strange} and 
burst into a flood of tears. When I a little re- 
covered, I told her, if nothing happened to my- 
self, or in the family, never to mention the situ- 
ation [had been in. My mind then became 
very awfully impressed with the thoughts of 
death and the necessity of being prepared. On 
the succeeding day I heard of the decease of a 
little cousin, who died of a short illness ; and 
when we were assembled to attend the burial, 
two children out of one family were carried by 
the door, who both died of the same disease. All 
these things had a tendency deeply and awfully 
to impress my mind. I seemed in a state of 
amazement and distress, and was willing to de- 
liver myself up to the Lord, but knew not what 
step to take: all was dark and gloomy before me. 
May I never forget the night I passed after that 
funeral ; athick vail of darkness seemed to cover 
me, and the terrors of an angry God encompass- 
ed me about. A near relation slept with me, 
who had taken a serious turn some time before; 
she spoke encouragingly to me, but alas! my 
mind was not in a fit state to receive it. The 
next day my parents came home, having been 
absent some time; I shed abundance of tears, 
which they, not knowing the real cause, attribu- 
ted to the deep sympathy I had for my afflicted 
relations. 

The young woman, whose wedding I had been 
invited to, was married according to appoint- 
ment ; but I felt no disposition to attend the 
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marriage, being sorely distressed in mind. The] Friends of God,” (Gottes Freunde,) and in 
day following, I paid her a morning visit, though | course of a few years, their associations extended 
I scarce knew where I was or what I was about. | along the Rhine-provinces, from Basle to Cologne, 
For six weeks, I experienced a state of deep] and eastward through Swabia, Bavaria aud Fran- 
conflict and exercise. My dress became very|conia. Strasburg, Constance, Nuremberg and 
burdensome to me, and the fear of not having} Nordlingen, were among their chief seats. 
stability, deterred me from changing it. In the} Their distinguishing doctrines were self-renun- 
course of that time, I spent a week with some| ciation, the cowplete giving up of self will to 
Methodist relations. Their minister came while | the will of God; the continuous activity of the 
I was there, and I attended their meeting ; with | spirit of God in all believers, and the intimate 
which I was much pleased, my mind being in] union possible between God and man ; the worth- 
avery tender state. They also invited me to} lessness of all religion based upon fear or the 
attend their class-meeting, but I did not feel} hope of reward, and the essential equality of the 
the same unity vith that; however I believed laity and clergy, though for the sake of order 
them to be a seeking people, and became greatly | and discipline, the organization of the Church 
attached to them, and thought I should join the | was necessary. They often appealed to the dee 
society. But after my return home, still feel-| Jaration of Christ, (John xv. 15,) “ Henceforth 
ing some doubts, and not that peace and confirma-| I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth 
tion, which, above all things, I desired,—at| not what his Lord doeth, but I have called you 
times, when a little strength was afforded, my | friends, for all things that [ have heard of my 
prayers were put up insecret, that I might be| Father I have made known unto you;” and 
rightly directed. But Oh! I knew not what todo, | from this they probably derived their name of 
nor which way to turn myself, for peace of | ‘ Friends of God.” 
mind. Their mode of action was simply personal, for 
a eenenes they made no attempt to gain political and 
hierarchical power, but exerted all their influence 
by means of preaching, writing and social in- 
tercourse. The association counted among its 
members, priests, monks, and laity, without dis- 
In these chaotic times, and in the countries | tinction of rank or sex. Its leaders stood like- 
where the storms raged most fiercely, there were | wise in close connection with several convents, 
some who sought that peace which could not be especially those of Engenthal, Maria-Medingen, 
found on earth, in intercourse with a higher| near Nuremberg, presided over by the sisters 
world. Destitute of help and comfort and | Christina and Margaret Ebner, much of whose 
guidance from man, they took refuge in God, and | correspondence is still extant. Agnes, the widow 
finding that to them He had proved “a present | of King Andrew of Hungary, and various knights 
helper in time of trouble,” as “a shadow of a|and burghers, are also named as belonging to it. 
great rock in a weary land,” they tried to bring| Foremost among the leaders of this party 
their fellow men to believe and partake in a life; should be mentioned the celebrated Tauler, a 
raised above the troubles of this world. They! Dominican monk of Strasburg, who spent his 
desired to show them that that eternal life and | life in preaching and teaching up and down the 
enduring peace which Christ had promised to; country from Strasburg to Cologne, and whose 
His disciples, was, of a truth, to be found by the | influence is to this day active among his country- 
way which he had pointed out, by aliving union | men by means of his admirable sermons, which 
with Him and the Father who had sent Him. | are still widely read. At the time of the Inter- 
With this aim, like-minded men and women | dict, he wrote a noble appeal to the clergy, not 
united themselves together, that by communion | to forsake their flocks, maintaining that if the 
of heart and mutual counsel they mightstrengthen | Emperor had sinned, the blame lay upon him 
each other in their common efforts to revive the | only, not with his wretched subjects, so that it 
spiritual life of those around them. The asso-| was a crying shame to visit his guilt upon the 
ciation they founded was kept secret, lest through | innocent people, but that their unjust oppression 
misconception of their principles, they might} would be recompensed to them by God, hereafter. 
fall under suspicion of heresy, and the Inquisi-| He acted up to his own principles, and when the 
tion should put a stop to their labors ; but they | Black Death was raging in Strasburg, where it 
desired to keep themselves aloof from everything | carried off 16,000 victims, he was unwearied in 
that savored of heresy or disorder. On the con- | his efforts to administer aid and consolation to 
trary, they carefully observed all the precepts | the sick and dying. 
of the Church, and carried their obedience so] Much of Tauler’s religious fervor and light he 
far that many of their number were among the | himself attributed to the instructions of a layman, 
priests who were banished for obeying the Pope, | his friend. It is now known from contemporary 
when the Emperor ordered them to disregard | records that this was Nicholas of Basle, a citizen 
the interdict. They assumed the appellation of|of that free town, and a secret Waldensian. 


Extracts from Theologia Germanica. 
ACCOUNT OF THE ‘ FRIENDS OF GOD,” 
A PEOPLE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Little is known of his life beyond the fact that 
he was intimately connected with many of the 
heads of this party, and was resorted to by them 
for guidance and help ; for being under suspicion 
of heresy, he had to conceal all his movements 
from the Inquisition. He succeeded, however, 
in carrying on his labors and eluding his ene- 
mies, until he reached an advanced age, but at 
length, venturing alone and unprotected into 
France, he was taken and burnt at Venice in 
1382. Another friend of Tauler’s, and like him 
an eloquent and powerful preacher, whose ser- 
mons are still read with delight, was Henry 
Suso a Dominican monk, belonging toa knight- 
ly family in Swabia. 

One of the leaders of the “ Friends of God,” 
Nicholas of Strasburg, was in 1326 apppointed 
by John XXII, nuncio, with the oversight of 
the Dominican order throughout Germany, and 
dedicated to that Pope an essay of great learning 
and ability, refuting the prevalent interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, which referred the coming of 
Antichrist and the judgment to the immediate 
future. Thus we see that the “Friends of 
God’’ were not confined to one political party, 
and this likewise appears from the history of 
another celebrated member of this sect, Henry 
of Nordlingen, a priest of Constance, who, like 
Suso, was banished for his adherence to the 
- Pope. One of the most remarkable men of this 


sect was a layman, and married, Rulman Merwin, 
belonging to a high family at Strasburg. He 


appears to have been led to a religious life by 
the influence of Tauler, who was his confessor. 
He is the author of several mystical works, 
which he says he wrote “ to do good to his fel- 
low creatures,” but he contributed perhaps sti!] 
more largely to their benefit by his activity in 
charitable works, for he established one hospital, 
and seems to have had the oversight of others 
also. He likewise gave largely to churches and 
convents, but is best known by having founded 
a house for the knights of St. John in Stras- 
burg. The characteristic doctrines of the Friends 
of God have been already indicated. That they 
should not have fallen into some exaggerations 
was scarcely possible, but where they have done 
so, it may generally be traced to the influence 
of the monastic life to which most of them were 
dedicated, and to the perplexities of their age. 


LECTURES BY A LADY-DOCTOR. 


Three lectures on physiological and medical 
science, addressed to women, were delivered re- 
cently in London by Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D 
This circumstance gave an opportunity to such 
persons as were either curious, skeptical, or other- 
wise interested in the subject of “ women-doctors,” 
to hear the cause advocated by one of themselves. 
We were among the number of the curious, and 
on Wednesday, 2d March, we found our way to 
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the Marylebone Institute. A goodly company of 
ladies were already assembled; and among the 
number were not a few whom the world honors 
for good work done in literature, art, and, above 
all, in charitable labor. 

After a brief delay, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
entered the room. She stood with quiet dignity 
on the platform by the desk, while Mrs. Jameson 
read the address which had been presented to 
her, requesting her to give these lectures. Dr, 
Blackwell was received with a general expression 
of sympathy. Many of the persons present were 
fully aware of the almost unexampled difficulties 
which had attended the prosecution of her singu- 
lar career—a career which has initiated women 
to the possibility of a professional study of medi- 
cine. A sketch of this lady’s life has already 
appeared in this Journal ; but to such of our 
readers as may be unacquainted with the facts, 
we will briefly give the following particulars. 

Elizabeth Blackwell is an English-woman, and 
not an American, as some persons have erroneous- 
ly believed. Her father was a Bristol merchant, 
wuch respected in his native city, but, in con- 
sequence of commercial embarrassments, he went 
to America some years since taking his family 
with him. He had hoped to re-establish his broken 
fortunes, but disappointments and early death 
frustrated these expectations. His family of nine 
children were left without any other resources 
than those supplied by endurance and persever- 
ance. After many trials common to their posi- 
tion, two of the sisters conceived the idea of en- 
tering the medical profession. In 1849, Eliza. 
beth Blackwell received her diploma from the 
President of the Medical College of the Universi- 
ty of Geneva, in the State of New York. 

In one of her lectures, Dr. Blackwell eloquent- 
ly and feelingly described the privations, the dif- 
ficulties, the calumnies, which attended her dur- 
ing the prosecution of her studies; buta high 
interest in the vocation she had adopted sustained 
her in her earnest resolve to pioneer the way for 
an extended sphere of usefulness to women—a 
sphere in which, under one form or another, they 
are virtually more or less engaged already—but 
for which their education has left them, if not to- 
tally unfit, at least very inadequately prepared. 

This brings us to the subject touched upon in 
the first lecture ; namely, the utility and import- 
ance of physiological knowledge to women gener- 
ally. Books without number have been written 
on home-duties and maternal obligations—the 
morale of all this is accepted and unquestioned. 
Our lecturer, with much point, delicacy and just- 
ness of reasoning, demonstrated the fact that phy- 
siology is the basis upon which women must found 
a knowledge of these special duties. We are all 
aware ofthe effects of the general health and 
equanimity of the mother upon her offspring. 
We all know that the management of infancy has 
a direct and sometimes fearful influence upon the 
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future life of the child. And especially while 
the physical and moral faculties are in progress 
of devlopement is the mother’s judicious care and 
direction necessary. Granted, the important 
function of woman ¢s the guardian of childhood 
and youth. Now, let us for a moment imagine a 
person intrusted with a complicated and delicate 
piece of machinery, which must and, indeed, can 
only be preserved by constant care and attention. 
Imagine that person to be ignorant of the princi- 
ples of the construction of that machine ; unob- 
servant of its workings, its powers of application, 
its possible derangements ; unconscious that cer- 
tain conditions are injurious, and often fatal to its 
organization ; imagine, we repeat, such a state of 
things, and what would be the result? The an- 
swer is self-evident, and yet that precious thing 
called health—the health not only of individuals, 
but of families—-is in the hands of women whose 
education has never included even the most ele- 
mental knowledge of physiology. 

Be it clearly understood that we are now speak- 
ing of physiological knowledge in reference to the 
preservation of health; professional aid is sought 
when remedial efforts are absolutely essential, but 
how frequently does it not happen that this state 
of disease is consequent upon want of foresight, 
want of judgment, want, in fact, of the applica- 
tion of the commonest hygienic principles. 

In the savage state, where nature is allowed 
free play, it is true, pharmacy is confined to some 
few simple herbs, and professorshipsare not. But 
we who are living in an artificial condition are 
bound to assist nature out of the difficulties with 
which we ourselves environ her. Dr. Blackwell 
dwelt at some length upon thelaws of health, the 
fitness of the pursuit fur feminine study, and the 
possibility of improving the general standard of 
health. There is a homely saying, “It is easier 
to prevent than cure,’”’ but it is a saying more 
frequently quoted than practised—so called 
‘common sense” is insufficient without a know- 
ledge of principles, and surely that knowledge, 
without being exclusive or pedantic, might be 
admitted into the general education of females. 

The lecturer dwelt on the benefits likely to 
arise from the cultivation of the science of physi- 
ology. The mental and moral progress is so in- 
timately conuected with physical conditions that 
no person is worthy the name of educator who 
does not carefully observe the action and reaction 
of the mind on the body—the body on the mind. 
We were reminded of several pertinent instances 
of the power of the will in shaking off disease. 
We ourselves know of a case where hydrophobia 
was arrested by a tremendous effort of the will. 
The power possessed by man of preventing or 
controlling insanity, is a subject of the highest im- 
portance, and one, we think, deserving of further 
investigation than it has ever yet received. There 
isa class of phenomena which, though not yet 
sufficiently assured, may some day help us to an 





understanding of the abnormal state of the brain. 
Any disturbance of the due equilibrium is inju- 
rious. The lecturer pointed out the necessity of 
acquiring or avoiding certain habits of thought, 
of varying employments, as among the many 
means of maintaining mental and physical health. 
Dr. Blackwell mentioned the singular fact, that 
there are two classes of people, the most widely 
separated by social rank, whose numbers are thin- 
ned by death and disease, beyond the average of 
their fellow-citizens. These classes are represent- 
ed by the common soldier of the barracks, and 
the fine lady. Fot months past, the newspapers 
and periodicals have been teeming with facts re- 
lative to the sanitary coadition of the army ; fash- 
ion yields her statistics more grudgingly; but 
monotony of life, vitiated air, deficiency of exer- 
cise, waut of duties and employment, and inju- 
rious release from care and self-dependence, con- 
tribute, together, to identical results, in cases 
which at first sight seem as dissimilar as the 
poles. 

Individuals are lost sight of in a system ; but 
no system, however wisely conceived or humane- 
ly practised, can abrogate that law of nature 
which we understand by self-developement—hence 
all persons ought to know something of that frame 
which is so “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
‘« A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,”’ is the 
oft-repeated adage of the satisfied ignorant. No 
knowledge at all is still more dangerous. Would 
that statistics could reiterate again and again the 
number who are sacrificed annually to ignorance 
and neglect, on the one side, and to the omnipo- 
tence of fashion on the other. Social life is 
ruled by women—let women inform themselves 
of the evils which lie in and about it. 

To women as dispensers of charity, physiologi- 
cal knowledge is essential; and though much has 
been done by the noble institutions of our coun- 
try, much special work remains for women—the 
name of Miss Nightingale is sufficient to endorse 
this statement with authority. 

In a Journal of this character, we can only al- 
lude to the more purely medical portion of Dr. 
Blackwell’s discourse. After receiving her di- 
ploma in America, that lady further prosecuted 
her studies in London and Paris, where she re- 
ceived high testimonials. Subsequently, she es- 
tablished herself at New York as a physician for 
women and children. She has now returned, 
hoping to find in her native country a sphere of 
usefulness, and her due meed of encouragement. 
She proposes to establish a hospital in London 
for the diseases of women and children, under 
the care of herself and her sister, who has like- 
wise obtained a medical diploma. We under- 
stand, through the medium of the newspapers, 
that a lady has offered £8,000 towards this object. 

It is further proposed that there should be a 
professorship for instructing wowen generally in 
hygiene. 
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The medical movement in America is success- 
fully progressing. Society there has accepted 
the fact as one which is full of the promise of 
increasing utility. 

The question of whether the innovation will 
find favor in England can only be answered by 
time and trial. Ifthe female branch of the pro- 
fession had many such able advocates as Dr. Eli- 
zabeth Blackwell, we have no doubt that indefinite 
progress would be made ere long, and that an as- 
sured position would be gained for the lady-pro- 
fessors. At present, the movement is an experi- 
ment. If public opinion might be tested by Dr. 
Blackwell’s sympathyzing audience, we should 
certainly pronounce a favorable augury. 

There is one remark we will make in conclu- 
sion—that the power of intuition, characteristic 
of the feminine intellect, is admirably calculated 
to assist in discovering particular forms of disease, 
especially that class which is connected with hy- 
steria—often so subtle, so complicated in its 
symptoms. 

After the conclusion of the course, Mr. Jame- 
son, in the name of the ladies present, returned 
thanks to the accomplished lecturer ; and so ter- 
minated a very interesting and certainly a very 
novel gathering, which, we doubt not, will afford 
subject for much earnest thought— Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1859. 





Diep, 6th mo. 3d, 1859, at the residence of her bro- 
ther, Robert Titus, Ezuiasetu Titus, aged 49 years, 
only daughter of George P. and Mary C. Titus, much 
beloved by her relatives and friends; a member of 
Westbury Monthly Meeting, Long Island, N. Y. 





THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


What a wondrous power has kindness; it 
softens the hardest heart and tames the most 
savage beast. Everybody and everything yields: 
to its all pervading power. It binds up the 
broken heart and soothes the departing spirit 
—it lends an additional charm to beauty and 
makes plain features seem beautiful. 

No one ever did or ever will lose anything 
by kindness. Is anything gained by being cross 
or ill-natured? No, on the contrary, try the 
power of kindness—be kind to everybody and 
they will love you—no matter what they say or 
feel at the time. That kind word or act will 
never fade from their memory. They will have 
a much deeper respect for you, at least, than if 
you had spoken or acted harshly. Even to a 
servant, speak kindly, it will not be lost—they 
will serve and like you all the better for it. Be 
kind to animals. Is it not better to have your 


dog come bounding out to meet you—with al 
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smile on his shaggy phiz—laughing and frisking 
in anticipation of your caresses—than to see 
him slink away at the sight of you—his tail 
between his legs and a gloomy foreboding on 
his face of the expected “ get out, sir.” Ifyou 
be a man and married, be kind to your wife and 
children—your wife surely has enough to fret and 
worry her without your coming home and 
beginning to find fault about some trifling thing. 
Be kind to your children—if they grow up 
with harsh reproofs and angry words ringing in 
their ears—with scowls and gloomy faces before 
their eyes to check their innocent mirth—think 
you that they will be good and respectable men 
and women—that they will love and respect you 
—that they will all try to make your declining 
years comfortable? No, as soon as they can, 
they will go way from such a home—very likely 
to plunge into all the dissipations and vices they 
can find. Yes, be kind to your children, speak 
kindly to them—gratify their few desires—join 
them in their sports—take an interest in their 
studies—and mark my word, you are laying up 
ten times more towards a tru/y happy, cheerful 
and comfortable old age, than if you were earning 
hundreds of dollars at the same time. For what 
profiteth a man ic he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?—Germantown Telegraph. 


FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 312.) 


The number of women employed in textile 
manufactures in 1851 were nearly 385,000. 
Under this head are included cotton and its 
fabrics, woollen, flax, silk, straw, lace, and articles 
in fur, hair and hemp, and the paper manufac- 
ture. In the mechanical arts which usually rank 
in the same class, such as metal-works and earth- 
enware, there were nearly 40,000. With these 
two classes may be united the third,—the women 
engaged in providing and treating Dress ;— 
making, mending, and washing articles of dress. 
These are set down as above halfa million. The 
three amount to within a fraction of a million. 
If we could include the women of Ireland, so 
largely engaged in the linen, cambric, and mus- 
lin manufactures of Ulster, and in the embroidery 
of muslins (as we have already shown,) and in 
lace-making and knitted goods, the number 
would be greatly increased. Now, what a sec- 
tion of the nation this is—a million and a quar- 
ter of women above twenty, earning an indepen- 
dent subsistence by manufacturing industry ! 
The condition, claims, and prospects of such a 
section of the population ought to be as impor- 
tant and interesting to us as those of any class of 
men in the community. 

The three sorts of employment need not here 
be considered separately. In the case of textile 
manufactures, the greater part of the work is 


done in factories; but not a little is carried on 
at home,—looms being set up in the cottage, or 
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jn the town lodging. In such old towns as Nor- | to exceed the supply,—generally speaking. We 
wich, and in many a village in the eastern coun- | want more soldiers, more sailors, more agricultu- 


ties, the click and smack of the loom is heard in 
the narrow streets and over garden walls, as it 
is in the singular region of Spitalfields. A visi- 
tor will find the family engaged in winding, 
piecing and weaving,—father, mother, boys and 
girls all doing different parts of the work: and 
this is just the case of a large proportion of the 
Birmingham metal workers. They have a light 
room which they call a shop, where they work 
together at the articles which are to be completed 
by acertain time. So it is with the occupa- 


tions which relate to dress. The lace-maker is | 


an old fashioned figure in English life,—sitting 


at her door with her pillows before her, and her | 
fingers busy among the bobbins. So it is with | 


the straw-platter, and the clear starcher and 
mender, and the artificial-flower maker, and the 
embroiderer, and, as we may see in every street, 
with the dress-maker. The ‘ Song of the Shirt’ 


tells us that this is the way also with poor needle- ' 


women. On the other hand, the factory, and 
gregarious occupation in many modes, is not now, 
as formerly, supposed to mean cotton or flax 
spinning. Silk, cotton, and flax mills may still 
be the representatives of the factory life of Eng- 
lish women ; but genuine factory-life can be seen 
at Birmingham as truly as at Manchester or 


Leeds. Long ranges of upper apartments in. 
Birmingham factories are occupied by women, 
sitting in rows, quiet, diligent and skilful, put- 


ting together the links of cobweb gold chains, 
or burnishing silver plate, or cutting and polish- 
ing screws, (a manufacture mainly in their hands, 
because the machinery requires delicate manipu- 
lation,) or sorting needles, or painting papier- 
mache trays. Of the 40,000 female workers in 
metals and clay, the greater portion now are fac- 
tory women, as much as any Lancashire or 
Yorkshire spinners or weavers. As for the third 
class, not only are the Nottingham and Leicester 
lace-makers and hosiery weavers of the genuine 
manufacturing class, but the London dressmakers 
may be called so; and the upholstresses too. 
They are collected, not always in large apart- 
ments alas! but in considerable numbers, and 
under a scheme of division of labor,—which is, 
We suppose, on an extensive scale, the distinction | 


| ral laborers and rough workers, while emigration 
carries off tens of thousands every year. The 
rapid increase of labor-saving machinery indi- 
| cates a want, rather than a superfluity, of hands; 
/and so does the liberty to work which has been 
| acquired by women within a few years. It is 
| not very long since the Coventry men were as 
| jealous and tyrannical about the women winding 
| silks and weaving ribbons as they are still about 
| their engraving watch plates; yet now many 
| thousands of women are earning a subsistence in 
the ribbon and fringe manufacture. The in- 
| creasing use of sewing-machines, at centres of 
dressmaking, tailoring, and blouse and shirt 
making, points in the same direction. In a 
community where a larger proportion of women 
remain unmarried than at any known period ; 
| where a greater number of women depend on 
their own industry for subsistence ; where every 
pair of hands, moved by anintelligent head, is in 
request; and where improved machinery demands 
more and more of the skilled labor which women 
can supply, how can there be a doubt that the 
_women will work more and more, and in aggre- 
gate ways, as combination becomes better under- 
stood and practised? Such is the first aspect of 
the cases: but there are others. It will not be 
going out of our way to show by an example 
that factory life is not everywhere the same; 





that it does not necessitate the evils of which 
too many of our manufacturing classes are ex- 
‘amples. We conclude as a matter of course in 


England, that a factory girl cannot make her 
,own clothes, cannot cook her father’s dinner, 
cannot do the household marketing, or cleaning ; 
‘is, in short, fit for nothing but the spinning or 
weaving, burnishing or sorting, in which her 
‘days are passed. If we can find good evidence 
that the occupation need not have these effects, 

it will be a great comfort. There are such evi- 
| dences in abundance, and the facts work in op- 
| posite directions,—on the one hand, extending 
the inducements to factory labor for women, 
| and on the other, giving the women themselves, 
|a freer choice, and a stronger disposition to re- 
main at home. 

Twenty years ago, there were about 4000 


between domestic and factory labor ; a distinction | women employed in the cotton-mills of Lowell, 
not interfered with by the distribution of por-' in Massachusetts. They worked seventy hours 
tions of the work to different members of the | per week, earning their mealsand from one to three 
family at home. Whatever may be the respec- | dollars per week. They had built achurch, anda 
tive proportions of the factory and domestic | Lyceum, and several boarding houses and in the 
workers who make up the million and a quarter | winter they engaged the best lecturers in the 
of industrial women now under notice, it is a! state to instruct them in their Lyceum. These 
question of the deepest interest to us all, in every | factory girls issued the periodical called the 
view, whether the factory work is likely to in- | ‘ Lowell Offering,’ which Mr. Knight reprinted 
crease or diminish in years to come. in his series of Weekly Volumes, under the 

At first sight, most of us are disposed to pro- | title of ‘Mind among the Spindles.’ Prefixed to 
nounce that the number will certainly increase. | that volume was a letter from Harriet Martineau, 
The demand for industry seems at present rather | in which the factory life of these literary spinsters 
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was described. They are the daughters and sis- 
ters of the yeomen of New England,—some aim- 
ing at disencumbering the farm, or educating a 
brother for the church, whilst others club their 
earnings to build a house in which to live under 
the sanction of some elderly aunt or widowed 
mother. Whole streets of pretty dwellings adorn 
the factory settlement; and books, music, and 
flowers within testify to the tastes of the young 
proprietors. The girls are well dressed, week 
days and Sundays; and the Savings’ Bank ex- 
hibits their provident habits. At the date of 
this account, in 1834, there were 5000 work 
people at Lowell, of whom 38800 were women 
and girls ; and the deposits, after all the public 
and private edifices were paid for, amounted to 
114,000 dollars. 

In a recent publication there is a contrasting 
view of the same class, employed in a silk mill, 
under one of these dozen, or twenty, or fifty, or 
hundreds of good men who are each called by all 
who know them ‘ the best employer in England.’ 
It is cheering to find how many ‘best’ there are. 
The writer was evidently taken aback at first, 
confounded by the ‘ yelling and screaming’ of | 
the women in the lane, which she supposed to 
mean some terrible accident, and astonished at 
the universal supposition that everybody was 
purely selfish, and bent upon cheating everybody 
else. The experiment of inducing a more 


womanly mode of life among the girls is de- 
scribed in a very interesting way in the tract 
called ‘ Experience of Factory Life,’ which is in 


the list at the head of our article. The passage 

is too long for quotation ; but it is to be hoped 

that our readers will turn to it, if they have any 

desire to see what the differences between the 

factory girls of Old and New England really are, 

and to ascertain whether any part of what is re- 

pulsive and lamentable here is owing to the oc- | 
cupation, or to any mode of life which it neces- 

sitates. We believe that the conclusion of the 

best observers will be that it is not the labor of 
the factory which hardens and brutalizes the 

minds of men or women, but the state of igno- 

rance in which they enter upon a life of bustle 

and publicity. The Lowell Factory girls are 

great reciters and even writers of poetry; the 

Sunday sermon is quite a pursuit to them—as 

in puritan New England generally. Literature 

and music are the recreations of many of the 

factory girls of the mills. Now—can the chasm 

be bridged over which divides these condi- 

tions of factory life? Can the English factory 

girl be made as womanly as other people? If 
so, what is the effect on the industrial aspect of 
affairs ? 

We find something like an answer to this in 
such accounts as we can obtain of the operation 
of evening schools on this class of people. There 
was a narrative published in ‘ Household Words,’ 
we remember, some years ago, which afforded 


great encouragemement. In that case the girls 
were eager to learn to write, above everything, 
one explanation being ‘ Hur wants to write to 
hur chap,’ who was gone to Australia ; but where 
it was possible to deceive themselves about their 
own ignorance they did so. No girl could pre- 
tend to write when she did not know a letter; 
but whenever they could fancy themselves treated 
like children, they put on airs of resentment,— 
as when one, who had to spell ox and say what 
it meant, exclaimed ‘ As if everybody didn’t 
know that a hoz isa cow!’ They fancied they 
could sew till a pull at the thread undid half a 
yard ata time. They were averse to bringing 
clothes to mend, but liked making new smart 
gowns. They were partly interested and partly 
offended at the instruction given about the hu- 
man frame and its health—one, who was laced 
up into the shape and stiffness of a tree stem, 
exclaiming that she had ‘got only six and twenty 
whalebones.’ Some of them had witnessed a 
sad misfortune,—the first and fatal quarrel of a 
married couple, from the bride having rendered 
her husband’s one white shirt unwearable, the 
first Sunday after their marriage, by starching it 
all over, ‘as stiffasachurch.’ She had spent 
two days on the job; neither of them knew how 
to get the starch out : and the bridegroom cursed 
his spouse as a good for nothing slattern. Such 
cases were coming before them every day. The 
handsome shawl which the lover so admired on 
Sundays was found to be pawned on Monday 
mornings, and redeemed on Saturday nights. All 
clothes had to be bought ready-made, and all 
food prepared, as far as it could be. The bread 
and the ham,—a shilling plate at the time,— 
were obtained on credit at the huckster’s shop ; 
and, to obtain that credit, every article of every 
sort had to be bought at that miscellaneous shop. 
The wives could not boil potatoes, nor mend 
stockings, nor wash a garment, nor even scrub 
the floor. These deficiencies sent pupils—mar- 
ried women as well as single—to the evening 
school, eager to learn. What was the conse- 
quence? A vast complacency in carrying home 
a garment of their ‘own making,’ and a despe- 
rate set-to at arithmetic in its ordinary form. 
The sorters could reckon by grosses, miraculously; 
but had no notion of pounds, shillings and pence: 
and, sooner or later, the notion dawned that it 
might be worth while to be comfortable at home, 
and that their teachers meant to show them how 
to manage it. At a more advanced period, came 
further discoveries. The wife who locked her 
door before daylight, and turned her back upon 
her home till dark, except on Sundays, obtained 
a good deal of money : for at that time women’s 
factory wages had risen twenty per cent., and 
were still rising: but yet there was never any 
cash left over, and generally more or less debt 
at the huckster’s shop. When able to keep ac- 
counts, even in the humblest way, the wife oc- 
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casionally found a penny set down in the shilling 
column,—not necessarily from dishonesty, for 
the small shopkeepers themselves are often very 
ill-educated. This discovery led to inquiry and 
thought ; till the grand idea presented itself that 
it might answer better, even in regard to money, 
to stay at home than to workat the factory. No 
more plates of ham or light loaves! no more ex- 
pensive washing bills, or heavy purchases of 
ready made clothes, or fancy head-dresses which 
cost nearly a week’s wages! No more hard po- 
tatoes, smoky fires, and tea smoked accordingly! 
No more damp, half grimy floors on Saturday 
nights ; nor husbands driven elsewhere in search 
of comfort! If they earned twelve shillings a 
week less, they saved twelve shillings a week, 
and much of more valuable things that no money 
can buy. 

Since those early attempts at schools for wives 
were instituted, great improvements in particu- 
lar cases have become common: but there has 
not yet been that distinct step in civilization 
which gives every woman in a manufacturing 
town the clear understanding that she bas to 
choose between being an earner of money in a 
way which precludes her being a housewife, or 
being qualified for a housewife, at the expense 
of some of her power of earning, but with great 
power of saving her husband’s earnings. We 
need not despair of seeing girls so educated as 
that they may be capable of both employments ; 
and this is well, as there can be no expectation 
that, within any time we can look forward to, 
the employment of women in factories will cease. 
If it is ever superseded, it will not be by the 
labor of men, but by new inventions: and in 
the interval it will do no good to declaim, and 
exhort, and lament. We must take in hand 
the evils of the case, and improve its con- 
ditions. We must see whether we canaot 
make needlewomen and plain cooks of the little 
girls, and sensible housewives as they grow up. 
This done, we suspect that not even the best 
paid factory labor will throw them back to the 
point from which many of the class are now 
rising. 

(To be continued.) 





SPARE MOMENTS. 


A lean, awkward boy came one morning 
to the door of the principal of a celebrated school 
and asked tosee him. The servant eyed his 
mean clothes, and thinking he looked more like 
a beggar than anything else, told him to go 
around to the kitchen. The boy did as he was 
bidden, and soon appeared at the back door. 

“You want a breakfast, more like,’ said the 
servant girl, “and I can give you that without 
troubling him.” 

“Thank you,”’ said the boy, “ I should have 
no objections to a bit of bread; but I should 
like to see Mr. , if he can see me.” 
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“Some old clothes, may be, you want,” re- 
marked the servant, again eyeing the boy’s 
patched trowsers. “I guess he has none to spare; 
he gives away a sight;’’ and without minding 
the boy’s request, she was away about her work. 

“Can I see Mr. ?” again asked the boy 
after finishing his bread and butter. 

“Well, he’s in the library ; if he must be dis- 
turbed, he must ; but he does like to be alone 
sometimes,” said the girl in a peevish tone. 
She seemed to think it very foolish to admit such 
an ill-looking fellow into her master’s presence; 
however she wiped her hands, and bade him fol- 
low. Opening the library doar, she said : 

‘“‘ Here is somebody, sir, who is dreadful anx- 
ious to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I don’t know how the boy introduced himself 
or how he opened business, but I know that 
after talking a while, the principal put aside the 
volume which he was studying, and took up 
some Greek books, and began to examine the 
new comer. The examination lasted some time. 
Every question which the principal asked the 
boy, was answered as reatiily as could be. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the principal, 
“you certainly do well,” looking at the boy from 
head to foot over his spectacles. “‘ Why, my boy, 
where did you pick up so much ?” 

“ In my spare moments,” answered the 
boy. 

in he was, a poor hard-working boy, with 
but few opportunities for schooling, yet almost 
fitted for college, by simply improving his spare 
moments. Truly, are not spare moments the 
“‘ gold dust of time ?” How precious they should 
be! What account can you show for them? 
Look and see. This can tell you how very much 
can be laid up by improving them ; and there 
are many, many other boys [ am afraid, in jail, 
in the house of correction, in the forecastle of a 
whale-ship, in the tippling shop, who, if you 
should ask thei when they began their sinful 
course, might answer, * In my spare moments.” 

In my spare moments I- gambled for marbles. 
‘In my spare moments I began to smoke and 
drink.” ‘It was in my spare moments that [ 
began to steal chestnuts from the old woman’s 
stand.” “It was in my spare moments that I 
gathered wicked associates.” 


Oh, be very careful how you spend your spare 
moments! Temptation always hunts you out 
in small seasons like these, when you are not 
busy ; he gets into your hearts, if he possibly 
can, in just such gaps. There he hides himself, 
planning all sorts of mischief. Take care of 
your spare moments.—C. Knight. 








It isa beautiful custom in some Oriental lands 
to leave untouched the fruits that are shaken 
from the tress by the wind ; these being regar- 
ded as sacred to the poor and the stranger. 
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From The Salem Register. 
MAGNITUDE OF OUR PUBLIO WORKS. 


It has been fashionable to compare unfavora- 
bly the works of this country with those of 
Europe. To such an extent has this been car- 
ried that it is not unfrequently said that we have 
to look to England or the Continent for most of 
our examples. We are continually told by trav- 
ellers of the great extent, beauty and durability 
of the continental works, and of the enormous | 
strength of the English structures. Now it is | 
perfectly true that Europe can boast of railroads, 
canals, bridges and acqueducts unrivalled in the | 
world for beauty and excellence of workmanship 
and design, but it is equally true that America | 
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are the largest that had ever been made up to 
the time they were rolled. 

The flight of combined locks on the Erie Canal 
at Lockport, built by the State Engineers, are 
equalled only in one other place in Christendom, 
Sweden. 

The Railroad Suspension Bridge, built by 
Roebling over the Niagara, is within a few feet 
of twice the span of Stephenson’s great Tubular 
Bridge in England, the largest structure of the 
kind. It is 800 fect in one span, and is two 


stories high, the railroad being above the public 


highway. 
else. 
The Light-house on Minot’s Ledge, being built 


Nothing like this exists anywhere 


can point to works of utility that, in the magnifi- | by Capt. Alexander, is in a more exposed situa. 
cence of their proportions, are not exceeded any- | tion, and as far as proceeded with, is more se- 


where. 

The Julian Aqueduct of Rome, is two miles 
longer than the Croton Aqueduct of New York, 
built by John B. Jarvis and Horatio Allen, but 
the Croton carries more water than all the seven 
aqueducts of Rome put together, and more than 
any other aqueduct in the world, and is longer 
than any other excepting the Julian. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, built by Colonel 
Mason, is the longest line ever constructed by 
one company, and in point of workmanship is 
equal to any European road. 

The National Road, over the Cumberland 
mountains, built by the United States Engineer 
Corps, is more extensive and durable by far than 
the Appian Way. 

The stone arch over Cabin John’s Creek, on 


the Washington aquedtict, built by Captain | 


Meigs, is about fifty feet greater span than any 
other stone arch in the world, and is more beau- 
tiful in proportion than the arch over the Oco, 
so long celebrated for its magnificence. 

The tunnel built by Mr. Haupt, on the sum- 
mit of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was a more 
difficult work than the tunnel under the Thames. 

The structures on the Baltimore and Ohio | 


| curely bolted together than the famous Eddystone 
Lighthouse in England. 

| The bridge at Wheeling, built by Charles 
Ellet, is exceeded only in span by the Lewistown 
Bridge, and is heavier than it; it is the second 
largest span in the world, and is much more beau- 
tiful than the Fribourg Bridge, its European 

| rival. 

In carpentry we are unexcelled in the world. 
Such structures in timber as the Dry Docks at 
San Francisco and Philadelphia, McCullam’s 

and Col. Seymour’s bridges on the Erie Railroad 
and branches, the timber viaducts on the Cata- 
wissa Railroad, built by Stancliff, Col. Long’s 
bridges on the various New England Railroads, 
and Howe’s trusses at Harrisburg, have not their 
equals across the Atlantic. 
Then, again, in Europe, many structures are 
built that might have been avoided—a few hun- 
' dred rods of detour would have saved the great 
Box tunnel. Now we maintain that the location 
| of Slidell’s division, for example, on the Erie, 
| evinced more skill in avoiding the necessity of 
great structures than could be shown in building 
them. 
The stones on either corner of the Exchange 


Railroad at Harper’s Ferry, and beyond the in Boston, built by Rogers, are larger than any 
Summit, built by Latrobe; and the Starrocea | single stone in Cleopatra’s needle, and those now 
Viaduct, on the New York and Erie Railroad, | being put into the United States Treasury at 
built by Julius Adams, are equal in magnificence , Washington, are much heavier than any stone of 
and excellence of worsmanship to anything Pompey’s pillar, or the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Brunel ever did in England, or Moran in France.| As to the difficulties of location, there is no 
The Suspension Bridge over the Niagara river | country where more science and skill have been 
at Lewistown, built by Major Serrell, is 1,042 | brought to bear than in ours, and it is a remark- 
feet 10 inches in one span, and is 43 feet greater | able fact that, in point of time, last year, our 
than any other single span in the world, being | average travelling was faster by two and a half 
nearly twice as great and quite as strong as Tel-| miles per hour than in England, comparing out 
ford’s celebrated bridge over the Menai Straits in | principal lines with theirs, while the charges on 
England. j the American lines were but little over half the 
The United States Dry Dock at Brooklyn is | English rates. 
the largest dry dock in the world by many feet.! ‘Ihe reason why these things are not generally 
The workmanship, done under the direction of | known is, that here we build a great work, an- 
Mr. McAlpine and General Stuart, is equal, if | nounce its completion in the same advertisement 
not superior, to anything of the kind anywhere. | that heralds the opening of the road, and ao more 
The plates of iron used in the gates of this dock ‘is said about it, except, perhaps, what may appear 
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in one or two scientific periodicals, where dry 
feet and inches, stress, strain and tortion are 
discussed, and are never read except by the pro- 
fessional engineer. While on the contrary, in 
England and France, as soon as a great work is 
built, and while it is being erected, pictures by 
thousands are published, medals are struck and 
circulated, glass models are made, and the illus- 
trated newspapers show it in every stage of pro- 
gress and from every point of view; the engi- 
neer is knighted, if he is not already of the no- 
bility, and the fame of the structure is sent from 
land to land ; while with us, as we have shown, 
way be found some of the most gigantic works 
ever undertaken that are passed by and over 
without hardly any notice. It is remarkable 
that the best popular descriptions of our own 
public works of great magnitude are to be found 
in the journals of France and Germany. 


And all that earth can show of majesty, 
Of strength or loveliness, shall fade away 

Like vernal blossoms. From the conqueror’s hand 
The sceptre and the sword shall pass away, 

The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 

In their low beds, and death shall set bis seal 

On beauty’s marble brow, and cold and pale, 
Bloomless and voiceless, shall the lovely ones 

Go to the “ congregation of the dead.” 

Yea, more than this ; the mighty rocks that lift 
Their solemn forms upon the mountain heights, 
Like time’s proud citadels, to bear the storms 
And wreck of ages ! these, too, shall decay : 

But the power of God, his goodness and his grace, 
Shall be unchanged—the same in love, 

In majesty, in mercy ;—then rely - 

In faith on him, and thou shalt never find 

Hope disappointed or reliance vain. 





Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
THE AQUARIAL GARDENS. 
Boston, May 20, 1859. 

Conspicuous among the shows that attract the 
admiring gaze of passers by, fora year past, have 
been the aquaria in the windows of Philips, 
Sampson & Co.,in Winter street. Tastefully ar- 
ranged, well cared for, and constantly replenish- 
ed, as death, or internal warfare may have thin- 
ned out the population, they have always allured 
a wondering crowd, curious to observe the social 
habits and modes of life of these hitherto unknown 
dwellers beneath the sea. But the shrimps that 
inhabit the crystal palaces of Philips & Sampson 
hide their diminished heads, the soldier-crabs re- 
tire into their shells as far as they are able, the 
anemones shrink back into themselves, and grow 
dim, in comparison with the splendors of the 
denizens of the “ Aquarial Gardens” in Bromfield 
street, that have now been open for public exhi- 
bition some three or four weeks. Interested in 
them by reason of the perils and pleasures passed 
through in “ A Summer’s Cruise on the Coast 
of New-England,”’ 1 have visited the “ Aqua- 
rial Gardens” often, and am moved to write 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MOUNTAIN RILL. 


One morn we took a mountain ride, and as we climbed 
the hill, 

We came upon a level spot where our tired horse 
stood still. 

The sun had not yet peeped above the hill top crowned 
with trees, 

And graceful forms that edged the path waved in the 
morning breeze. 

From out the rock a little rill stole down with noise- 
less flow ; 

And careful hands had placed a spout and rustic 
trough below ; 

Which, ever full, detained it not, but as it overflowed, 

It watered all the herbage round, then stole across 
the road. 

We drank and rested, musing thus——How vain is hu- 
man pride; 

Man cannot bid the spring gush forth from out the 
mountain side ; 

As powerless to command one drop of that diviner 
stream 

Which, whoso drinks of, all beside but muddy waters 
seem. 





Siew aueah t ‘ : _ | some account of this novel exhibition. 
: ao a a ere ee eee The Aquaria of Messrs. Cutting & Butler 
Man may prepare the reservoir, but God alone can fill! | are displayed in a fine, well-lighted hall in Brom- 
Highland Dale, 7th mo. 23, 1859. gs. | field street, which was formerly occupied by the 
Mercantile Library Association, and is admirably 
Selected. adapted for the purpose by the excellent arrange- 


ment of thelight from the dome and the windows 
on both sides of the apartment, so that the translu- 
cent dwellings of the marine strangers are well 
illuminated in the most secret corners. 

The Aquaria are arranged upon tables of con- 
venient height, extending round the room in an 
oval form, visitors being able to pass on either 
side of the tables. In the center of the hall isa 
large octagonal tank, of some eight feet in diame- 
ter, in which two sturgeon, a fish rarely seen ex- 
cept by fishermen, are peacefully and comforta- 
bly gliding about. These beautiful specimens 
are now about three feet in length, and will 
doubtless rapidly increase in size. 


RELIANCE ON GOD. 


If thou hast ever felt that all on earth 
Is transient and unstable ; that the hopes 
Which man reposes on bis brother man 
Are oft but broken reeds ; if thou hast seen 
That life itself “ is but a vapor’? sprung 
From time’s up-heaving ocean—deck’d, perbaps, 
With here and there a rainbow, but full soon 
To be dissolved and mingled with the vast 
And fathomless expanse that rolls its waves 
On every side around thee ; if thy heart 
Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learn’d 
That earth has no security ;—then go 
And place thy trust in God. The bliss of earth 
Is transient as the color’d light that beams 
In morning dew-drops. Yet a little while, 
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The tanks in which the specimens ure exhibit- 
ed are real crystal palaces, made of beautiful 
white marble, as to the bottom and ends, while 
the sides are of the clearest and most perfect 
plate glass. The interiors are tastefully arranged 
with rocks, gravel, seaweed and other water 
plants, adapted in all cases to the habits and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. Some are filled with 
sea water, and some with fresh, all being aerated 
perpetually by a bubbiing current of pure air which 
is forced through pipes and ascends in sparkling 
bubbles through the gravelly bottom to the sur- 
face of the water. This pian of aerating the water 
I understand tobe an invention of the proprie- 
tors, and to be so successful as entirely to remove 
all necessity for any change of the water, except 
to supply the waste caused by evaporation or ac 
cident. 

Not only are the fishes well ventilated, in the 
manner that I have described, but care is also 
given to preserving a proper temperature of the 
water, so that the brook trout, on a warm day, are 
rejoiced, and comforted by a generous lump of 
ice, to bring back the sun-heated waters to the 
more genial temperature of their native mountain 
brooks. 

The strong light in which the aquaria are 
placed has a queer effect upon the fishes, promo- 
ted, too, somewhat by the light-colored pebbles, 
which, for the most part, form the bottoms of 
the tanks, inasmuch as it bleaches them out in a 
very odd manner, so that the familiar tautog, 
(or black, fish), for example, that off Tinker’s Isl- 
and last Summer, was of almost raven darkness, is 
here paled toa ghastly hue, so that in his changed 
color, the well-known fish is so thoroughly disguis- 
ed, that at first glance he is hardly recognized. 
The specimen here was born and bred inan aqua- 
rium, and has now attained some two years in 
age, and a goodly size. He comes quietly to the 
surface when called by a low whistle, or a snap 
of the fingers, and, for all his pale complexion, 
seems healthy and well contented. His habits 
are not a little curious, reminding one very much 
of the ways of a well-fed hog in asty, lying as he 
does, on his side, upon the bottom, under a wav- 
ing shade of seaweed, looking about him languid- 
ly with his staring eyes, and ever and anon roll- 
ing lazily over, and reclining for a time upon the 
other side, and taking a different, and at the 
same time indifferent view of the curious faces 
that surround him. 

The brightly speckled trout, too, in the glare 
of day and sunshine, fade into a lighter hue, and 
though, like the leopard, they cannot change 
their spots, unlike the Ethiopian they very con- 
siderably change their skins. 

Awong the smaller fishes none have attracted 
a greater attention than a couple of male stickle- 
backs, who bave been engaged in taking care of 
the spawn left as a pledge of their affectionate 
union by their fair partners, who have been re- 
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moved to another tank, after having deposited it. 
The males have carefully built nests over the 
precious deposits, one at each end of the tank, 
carrying with laboring toil little stones and sticks, 
and fragments of weed, and have raised a little 
pile above each collection of eggs, watching all 
the while, with anxiouscare, lest any harm should 
befall. And now, since the young are hatched, 
they mount guard with paternal care over their 
minute progeny, so small, that as yet it requires 
an experienced eye to see them before they have 
been pointed out. Ifthe finny infants wander 
too far from the paternal roof, the parent blows 
them back with a little stream from his mouth, 
gently to the nest. I regret, on a later visit, to 
see that this interesting little family has entirely 
disappeared, in consequence of the unfortunate 
whim taken by the paternal head, who, like Sa- 
turn of old, has swallowed them head and _ tail 
and swims solitary and alone, fearless of the at- 
tacks of any heirs to his now undisputed throne. 
They grew with wonderful rapidity after they 
were hatched, and their loss is much regretted 
by the frequenters of the Aquarial Gardens, 
where, during their short existence, they attract- 
ed much notice, especially from the great au- 
thority of the scientific world, Agassiz, who often 
visits the room with delighted interest. Indeed, 
the fishes seem to be the objects of the greatest 
interest to most visitors, partly from their larger 
size, and in part from the novelty of seeing deep 
water fish so closely as to observe their movements 
and habits at leisure and with minuteness. The 
various families of crabs, and molluses of divers 
kinds have been made quite familiar objects to most 
people in the shop windows where aquaria are ex- 
posed for sale. Among the objects of this latter 
class nothing equals in beauty the Rhodactina 
Davisii, predominant in size and the splendor 
of its salmon-colored tentacles, which, when ful- 
ly expanded, render it one of the most beautiful, 
objects conceivable. As rich in color and grace- 
ful in form as a passion-flower, the wonderful ele- 
ment of animal life is added, to give ita new 
glory. This beautiful creature is dredged upon 
George’s Bank, and received itsname from Agas- 
siz in honor of Commander C. H. Davis, former- 
ly of the United States Coast Survey, and recent- 
ly in command of the sloop St. Mary’s, in the 
Pacific. Anemones and meduse of various size 
and beauty are here in abundance; the latter 
drawing the admiring gaze of all as they pump 
themselves so gracefully and wonderfully 
through the water. After all, there is nothing 
in all animated nature so passing strange as 
these curious traasparent creatures, known as 
jelly-fish, when cast away in the receding tide 
upon our beaches, where they dissolve in the 
sun into a mere film upon the sand. Very beau- 
tiful are they as you see them in deep waters, 
pulsing along, with movements as regular as those 
of an ocean steamer ; and still more beautiful, as 
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you lean over the side of your vessel at night, 
when they float by in the darkness, sparkling 
with phosphorescent light. The fishermen call 
them sun-squalls, and their variety is infinite, as 
well as-their size, which varies from a body as 
large as a pea, to a foot and more in diameter. 
At sea, you never tire of watching these larger 
specimens ; and here, in the aquaria, the move- 
ments of the smaller species may be observed 
with convenience as they mount like aquatic 
balloons or bubbles through the water, and de- 
scend again at pleasure. 

Some tanks inclose more familiar forms, and 
we see perched upon a pile of rocks a crowd of 
spotted turtles and frogs contending with each 
other for the most desirable posts. In another 
are clams, and lobsters, and crabs : tadpoles scull 
about, with legs half developed and tails very 
much so, and here and there the stranger figure 
of a lizard. 

Strangest of all the lizard tribe is the Meno- 
branchus, a singular animal (from Lake Superior) 
breathing through gills, which, unlike those of 
other creatures, instead of being stowed away 
inside of his body, are conspicuous ornaments 
adorning the outside, waving about his head 
gracefully in the vicinity of his ears, thus being 
not only useful but ornamental. There were 
two of these curious reptiles, but their tempers 
wereincompatible—they fought, and one has been 
gathered to his fathers. 

Conspicuous among the ugly monsters of the 
deep may be seen the sculpin, specimens of which 
are caught in great abundance by the young ama- 
teurs in fishing from our bridges and wharves, 
and in no less abundance in deep waters and 
good fishing grounds. Is there any keener dis- 
appointment than that of the fisher, who fancies 
a cod ora pollock of fair proportions safely hook- 
edon the end of his many fathoms of line, when 
he laboriously draws to light the hideous “ grub- 
by,” as the fisherman of these parts called them? 
Now he lies among the pebbles, pale like his com- 
panions, perhaps a little more repulsive for his 
pallor than he is aw naturel. 

But the “ grubby” must strike his colors and 
yield the palm of ugliness to thesea raven, which 
is more hideous still. Thespecimen here is small 
but ill-favored to a wonderful degree. Ragged 
and uncouth in figure, he lies among the waving 


fore part of the body. This prodigy of ugliness 
would strike terror into the visitors of aquarial 
gardens, I am confident, more than any other 
fish that swims in the sea. Naturalists call him 
the “ Lophius piscatorius.” 

All the commoner variety of fish, both from 
salt and fresh waters, may be seen here—trout, 
perch, pout, eels, flounders, smelt, pickerel, bass 
—in short, all the common fishes of our waters. 
The tanks are of such size, some of them being, 
perhaps, five feet in length, that they have am- 
ple room to swim and play at pleasure, while 
the visitors have the freest approach to the 
tanks and can examine as closely as they please 
—some excellent glasses of high magnifying 
power being provided for the inspection of the 
smaller specimens, or for observation of the mo- 
tions of some of the larger mollusks, which are 
of great interest. 

The exhibition has already drawn numerous vi- 
sitors of the most intelligent of our people whose 
interest increases with every visit, the natural 
consequence of an investigation into the habits 
of a hitherto quite unknown class of living 
creatures. It cannot be doubted that the under- 
taking will be rewarded by such a large public 
patronage as it really deserves from the admira- 
ble manner in which it is arranged and has 
been conducted. 

It is proposed by the proprietor to enlarge 
the collection very considerably—in fact, to 
double it, by adding another room of equal size 
to the one now occupied. It is not to bea tran- 
sient travelling show, but one of the permanent 
objects of interest to be seen by strangers in 
the city, and studied at leisure by our citizens, 
who will doubtless soon take a deep interest in 
that important interest of Massachusetts—the 
Fisheries. 





SHOCKING AFTER-BATTLE SCENE. 


The correspondent of the Daily News writes 
from Solferino, on the 27th of June. “ Hav- 
ing surmounted many difficulties, on the day 
after the battle I arrived here with the object 
of inspecting the plain, now famous in the mili- 
tary annals of Italian independence. The thou- 
sands who fell on the memorable day of Friday 
last were not yet all buried, so that I could see 


weeds at the bottom of his tank, scarcely distin- with my own eyes the dreadful and heart-rend- 
guishable from them, glaring around with eyes | ing traces of that battle of giants. Many gal- 
that look anything but amiable in their ex-| lant fellows, who are now at rest, can yet be seen, 


pression. 


His looks however remind me of one! both here and at San Martino, stripped naked, 


desideratum in this department of theexhibition, and waiting for their last receptacle, which the 


and that is an uncouth monster that the fisher- 
men have christened the goose-fish, which presents 


| 


grave ‘ iggers are preparing forthem. The num- 
ber of bodies being so great, hundreds of the 


a flat expanse of body, somewhat like that of a} peasants of Rivoltella, San Pietro, San Martino, 
flounder, of some 36 inches or more in diameters, | Solferino, and Carriana, were enlisted to perform 
of which the mouth apparently occupied 35, | that painful duty. The scene presented by this 
and yawns, a horrid abyss, armed with double | mournful ground is still more affecting than at 


rows of teeth as sharp as needles, all across the' Magenta. Not only was the slaughter far greater, 
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336 FRIENDS’ 
but the intense heat of the season has corrupted 
the bodies to a dreadful extent, and all the noble 
features of men’s faces have been hideously de- 
composed by the process of putrefaction. 

As you may easily imagine, the stench has 
polluted the air to such a degree, that the sur- 
rounding villages are in great danger of typhus. 
Some cases of that terrible disease have already 
been noticed in the hospital of Castiglione delle 
Stiviere, and amongst the rural population of 
Pozzolengo and Castel Venzago. The local and 
military authorities have of course taken all ne- 
cessary precautions, as, for instance, that of 
spreading great quantities of lime both over the 
ground and within the graves, but they have 
yet been unsuccessful in checking the pestilen- 
tial exhalations. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


DeatH OF THE Kinc or Swepen.—We have, by the 
steamship Africa, 
King of Sweden. 
ult., at the age of 60, having reigned fifteen years. 


He was the son of the celebrated Bernadotte, and was | 
said to be personally popular with bis subjects. For | 


the last two years he has been insane, and his son, 
Charles Louis Eugene, has administered the govern- 
ment as Regent. He now succeeds his father, under 
the title of King Charles XV. 


The advices by the North Briton are of a highly im- | 


portant character. 


' 
A treaty of peace between Austria, France and Sar- 


dinia, had already been concluded. 

The provisions of this treaty are briefly as fol- 
lows :— 

An Italian confederation is to be formed, under the 
honorary presidency of the Pope of Kome. 

Austria concedes Lombardy to France. 

Napoleon, in turn, grants those possessions to Sar- 
dinia. Austria retains her right of rule over Venice. 


The steamer left Liverpool before the effect of this_ 


news bad time to be developed. 

The Paris Moniteur explains the circumstances at- 
tending the armistice. It says the great neutral 
Powers had exchanged communications with the bel- 


ligerent powers, Offering plans for a mediation, but ! 
were unsuccessful in their efforts, until the French | 


fleet were about to commence hostilities against 
Venice and a conflict before Verona was imminent, 
when Napoleon, anxious to prevent further bloodshed, 
ascertained the disposition of the Emperor of Austria, 
and finding him willing, the armistice was concluded. 

Tar Comet or 1859.—This new comet, discovered by 
M. Tempel, at Venice, about the beginning of April 
last, has been observed at Rome by Father Secchi, 
and at Paris by M. Y. Von Villarceau. It has been 
rapidly approaching the sun, and at one time was only 
about 8,000,000 leagues from it. Since the 29th ult., 
however, it has begun to recede at the rate of 2.000000 
leagues in twenty-four hours, or twenty-four leagues 


per second, being a velocity at least two hundred | 


times greater than that of a cannon ball. This velo- 
city is, indeed gradually declining; nevertheless, 
enough of it remains to carry the comet a distance of 
36,000,000 leagues from the sun. As to the distance 
of thé comet from the earth, its nearest approach, 
which occurred on the 24th of April, was to within 
26,000,000 leagues. At present, its distance is about 
42 '000, 000, and by the 30th of the present month it 
will be 49, 000, 000 leagues distant from our globe.— 
P. Ledger. 


the news of the death of Oscar, | 
He died at Stockholm on the 8th} 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anD Mrat.—The Flour market is still ex- 
ceedingly dull. Tae receipts are small but the stock 
isample. Old stock superfine is offered at $5 00 per 
barrel and fresh ground, new, at $550. Tae sales to 
the trade range from $5 25 to $5 75 for superfine and 
from $5 75 up to 7 25 for extras and extra family, ac- 
cording to freshness and quality. Nothing doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The formeris held at $3 75 
and the latter at $3 62 per barrel. 


Grain.—There is a fair supply of new Wheat, and 
with little demand prices are dull. Small sales of 
prime new red at $1 20 a$1 25, and choice white at 
$1 30 a 133 per bushel. Rye is steady af 79 cents. 
Corn is in limited supply, but there is very little de- 
mand forit. Small sales of yellow at 79 a 80c. Oats are 
dull; free sales of Pennsylvania at 35 ¢ per bushel 
for old, and 30 cents for Delaware. 

CLoverRsEED comes forward slowly. Sales of fair 
and good quality at $5 50 a $5 75 per 64 lbs. 
Timothy, if here, would readily command $2 50. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 60 a 1 70 per bushel. 


| 


SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 
Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
; vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 
It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
| ply, for particulars, to 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 

The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
‘commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 





UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences orn 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 

“Tih of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 

branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 

75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 

from sixth day to second day, withont washing. Bills 

payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 

, French, Penciliiog. and Pellis work, each $2.00: 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books ouly, furnished free of charge. Other books 

furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 

' care taken of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 


Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a ‘Bank. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH, 
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